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PREFACE. 


The  interest  aroused  by  the  "  scheme "  or  "  plan "  of 
"  Economist "  for  dealing  with  the  double  perplexity  of  the 
Land  and  Home  Kule  questions  in  Ireland  has  resulted  in  a 
very  general  demand  for  the  publication  of  these  letters  and 
the  leading  articles  of  the  Statist  on  the  subject  in  a 
pamphlet  form.  It  is  in  compliance  with  this  demand  that 
the  present  pamphlet  is  issued.  A  letter  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  in  which  he  describes  and  accepts  the 
"  plan  "  of  "  Economist  "  is  also  included  in  the  collection. 

Editor  of  the 

e  Statist.' 

' Statist*  Office,  20,  B.ucklersbury,  London,  E.C* 
February  13,  1886. 
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I — "  ECONOMIST'S  "  FIRST  LETTER. 

[From  the  '  Statist'  of  Jan.  9,  1886.] 

HOME  EULE  —  A  SUGGESTION ! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  'Statist.' 

SiR; — The  main  objection  to  Irish  "Home  Eule,"  as  it  is 
called,  and  to  almost  any  form  of  local  self-government  in 
Ireland,  apart  from  the  alleged  prospect  of  separation  which 
it  involves,  is  the  fear  that  the  Irish  masses  cannot  be 
trusted  to  be  just  to  landlords.  If  there  is  a  local  Parlia- 
ment in  Ireland,  or  if  the  control  of  the  police  is  given  to 
elective  bodies  in  Ireland,  rents,  it  is  feared,  will  be  confis- 
cated. The  objection  is  sometimes  put  as  if  it  were  the  rich 
generally  who,  it  is  feared,  would  become  the  prey  of  the 
Irish  masses;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  the 
landlords  in  Ireland,  and  almost  no  other,  who  are  the  rich 
whose  plunder  is  really  feared. 

Is  it  not  possible,  however,  to  get  over  this  objection,  and 
so  render  practicable  in  Ireland  some  adequate  form  of  local 
self-government,  if  such  an  experiment  can  be  tried  without 
danger  of  separation  ? 

For  answer  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Imperial  Parliament  at  one  stroke  to  secure  the  landlords 
at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  the  Irish  local  self-government  of  the 
most  ample  kind. 
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The  plan  is  for  the  Imperial  Government  (1)  to  buy  out 
every  landlord  in  Ireland,  giving  him  Consols  at  par  equal  in 
nominal  amount  to  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  present 
judicial  rents ;  (2)  to  give  the  land  free  to  the  present 
occupier,  subject  only  to  a  rent-charge  of  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  judicial  rent  payable  to  the  new  local 
authorities  in  Ireland ;  and  (3)  to  relieve  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  of  all  payments  now  made  out  of  it  in  connection 
with  the  local  government  of  Ireland.  The  plan  is,  in  fact, 
to  throw  the  cost  of  local  government  in  Ireland  upon  Irish 
resources  exclusively,  and  to  give  the  Irish  people  the  rent 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  it.  The 
conflict  between  landlords  and  people  would  thus  come  to  an 
end.  We  need  no  longer  fear  that  if  we  give  Ireland  Home 
Eule,  the  property  of  the  landlords  would  be  confiscated. 

It  might  be  thought  at  first  sight  that  the  concession  is 
extravagant,  that  we  concede  far  too  much  to  Ireland ;  but 
the  truth  is  that  the  account  would  be  nearly  balanced  as 
far  as  the  Imperial  Exchequer  is  concerned.  Taking  the 
rent  of  Ireland,  as  settled  judicially,  as  about  £8,000,000,* 
the  Consols  at  par  to  be  given  in  exchange  at  twenty  years' 
purchase  would  be  £160,000,000,  involving  an  annual  charge 
of  £4,800,000  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  At  present  we 
spend  annually  upon  Ireland  for  its  local  government — for 
law,  prisons,  police,  education,  and  such  matters — close  upon 
£4,000,000,  exclusive  altogether  of  the  outlay  for  the  army 
of  occupation,  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  and  other 
Imperial  matters  which  would  still  remain  Imperial.  If  it 
is  thought  that  the  account  should  be  exactly  balanced,  it 
could  be  arranged  that  the  local  authorities  in  Ireland 

*  According  to  the  Income  Tax  Returns  this  figure  should  be 
£10,000,000 ;  but  these  returns,  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  as  far  as 
rent  is  concerned,  are  not  quite  to  be  trusted.  Nominal  rents  are  main- 
tained long  after  they  have  been  practically  reduced.  The  rents  fixed 
by  the  land  courts  average  about  10s.  per  acre,  which  on  15,000,000 
acres  of  cultivated  land  gives  £7,500,000.  I  have  allowed  something 
additional  for  the  remaining  5,000,000  acres  in  Ireland. 
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should  pay  over  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  out  of  the  rent- 
charge  which  they  would  be  allowed  to  collect,  any  sum 
needed  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
Consols  necessary  to  buy  out  the  landlords  and  the  amount 
now  spent  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  on  the  local 
government  of  Ireland. 

The  position  as  regards  the  Irish  tenants  would  be,  that 
where  they  now  pay  £8,000,000  they  would  have  to  pay  only 
from  four  to  five  and  a  half  millions.  We  are  enabled  to 
give  them  this  advantage  by  means  of  the  Imperial  credit ; 
but  the  emergency  is  one  for  which  the  Imperial  credit 
should  be  used.  Much  of  the  present  Irish  difficulty  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  events  have  been  fatal  to  the  judicial  rents 
fixed  a  few  years  ago.  The  subsequent  fall  of  prices  has 
upset  the  whole  theory  of  judicial  rents.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  fix  rents  for  fifteen  years  by  external  authority, 
because  no  one  can  foretell  what  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  will  be.  If  prices  go  up,  no  one  cares ;  it  is  the 
landlord  only  who  suffers.  But  if  prices  go  down,  the  tenants 
cannot  pay,  and  so  there  is  an  end  of  judicial  rents. 

In  constituting  a  rent-charge  of  the  kind  described,  it 
would  of  course  be  necessary  to  make  special  provision  for 
cases  where  no  judicial  rents  are  fixed,  or  where  land  is  in 
the  occupation  of  the  owner.  But  the  scheme  must  be 
general.  On  all  the  land  of  Ireland  there  must  be  a  rent- 
charge,  the  occupier  becoming  the  owner  subject  to  it,  and 
the  present  owner  being  paid  out  by  Consols  in  the  way 
described.  Where  the  present  owner  is  also  the  occupier,  he 
would  of  course  continue  occupier  or  new  owner  under  the 
new  conditions,  his  present  ownership  being  bought  out. 

It  would  further  be  necessary,  looking  at  what  has 
happened  regarding  judicial  rents,  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  varying  the  rent-charge  according  to  the  average 
changes  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  The  pre- 
cedent of  the  arrangement  for  levying  the  tithe  in  England 
could  be  followed,  or  some  analogous  plan. 

In  the  event  of  a  plan  like  what  is  here  suggested  being 
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carried  out,  it  would  be  possible,  and  even  necessary,  to  let 
the  new  local  authorities  in  Ireland  have  control  of  a  police 
force.  They  would  have  to  be  their  own  rent-charge 
collectors.  The  Imperial  Government,  however,  would  retain 
a  small  police  force  of  its  own  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
Imperial  taxes  required  for  Imperial  purposes,  and  the 
Imperial  laws  relating  to  freedom  of  commerce  and  transit, 
and  other  matters  which  would  remain  Imperial  as  long  as 
there  was  no  "  separation." 

As  to  what  form  of  local  self-government  and  local 
authority  should  be  set  up  in  Ireland  I  do  not  speculate. 
That  there  would  be  dangers  in  any  form  of  Home  Eule, 
even  if  the  cardinal  difficulty  of  the  feud  between  landlords 
and  tenants  is  got  out  of  the  way,  goes  without  saying. 
But,  this  difficulty  removed,  the  experiment  of  giving  the 
Irish  a  very  complete  form  of  local  self-government,  and 
even  a  council  in  Dublin,  would  apparently  become  more 
tolerable  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  difficulty  that 
such  a  council  could  not  be  trusted  to  rule  Ulster  would,  of 
course,  be  got  over  by  giving  Ulster  a  council  of  its  own. 

Whatever  is  done,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
representation  of  Ireland  at  Westminster.  Its  represen- 
tation there,  if  it  is  given  the  desired  control  over  its  own 
local  affairs,  and  if  it  receives  the  present  of  the  large 
resources  described,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  something  like 
what  the  proportion  of  its  contribution  to  Imperial  revenues 
will  be — that  is  to  say,  to  something  less  than  5  per  cent., 
or  about  35  out  of  670.  Thirty-five  Irish  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  probably  be  more  useful  to  Ire- 
land than  the  present  eighty-five. — I  am,  Sir,  &c, 

Economist. 
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IL — "  ECONOMISTS  "  SECOND  LETTER. 

[From  the  '  Statist'  of  Feb.  6th,  1886.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Statist.' 

Sir, — Having  been  enabled  by  your  courtesy  to  see  a  proof 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel's  letter,  dated  the  29th  January, 
I  take  the  opportunity  to  add  a  few  observations. 

1.  I  should  be  quite  disposed  to  believe  that  when  we 
come  to  business  it  will  be  found  that  the  effective  rent 
which  Irish  landlords  will  have  to  sell  and  the  Government 
to  buy  will  not  be  so  much  as  eight  millions.  As  my  letter 
showed,  I  had  no  intention  to  name  an  exact  figure  which 
would  be  equitable  in  the  circumstances.  I  only  named  a 
figure  which  would  give  a  general  idea  of  the  subject,  and 
which  would  probably  exceed  and  not  be  less  than  the  real 
effective  rent  that  would  have  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  for 
those  acquainted  in  detail  with  the  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  conditions  of  past  valuations,  and  the  methods 
used  in  fixing  judicial  rents  in  different  localities,  and  with 
the  exact  incidence  of  rates — which  would  appear  in  some 
cases  to  diminish  the  effective  interest  the  landlord  will 
have  to  sell — to  make  the  necessary  calculations,  if  such  a 
scheme  as  I  suggested  is  to  be  tried  at  all. 

2.  As  to  the  number  of  years'  purchase  to  be  paid,  twenty 
years  was  equally  no  more  than  a  suggestion  on  my  part. 
What  ought  to  be  the  normal  number  of  years'  purchase  to 
be  given  to  Irish  landlords  on  the  compulsory  expropriation 
of  their  property  is  a  question  that  could  only  be  answered 
after  much  study  of  many  facts,  and  which  could  only  now 
be  answered  approximately  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  and  selling  value  of  land  in  Ireland  in  former 
times,  when  there  was  less  agitation  and  doubt  about  rents 
than  there  has  lately  been.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if 
the  Irish  landlord  is  to  be  bought  out,  not  upon  a  nominal, 
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but  upon  an  effective  rent,  the  number  of  years'  purchase 
ought  to  be  higher  than  it  was  customary  to  give  when  the 
nominal  rental  was  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  In  sug- 
gesting twenty  years  I  was  desirous  not  to  suggest  too  low 
a  figure.  It  was  important  to  show  that  the  scheme  was 
practicable,  even  if  the  landlord  got  very  good  terms. 

3.  In  my  former  letter  I  assumed — what  appeared  to  be 
true  on  the  face  of  the  figures — that  if  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment bought  out  the  Irish  landlords  on  the  terms  suggested, 
and  gave  the  new  rent-charge  to  the  Irish  local  authorities 
in  return  for  the  withdrawal  of  contributions  from  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer  to  the  internal  administration  of  Ireland, 
it  would  be  Ireland  and  not  Great  Britain  that  would  gain. 
By  the  plan  we  would  assume  a  burden,  on  the  one  hand, 
costing  £4,800,000  a  year;  we  were  only  to  be4* relieved,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  an  annual  charge  of  £4,000,000.  The 
exact  figure  of  the  latter  charge,  I  may  say,  according  to 
the  last  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts,  is  £3,800,000, 
apart  from  an  average  annual  loss  by  loans  to  Ireland, 
which  would  bring  up  the  total  to  very  nearly  £4,000,000, 
if  not  rather  over  that  figure.  So  far  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  new  charge  of  £800,000  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
involved,  and  I  suggested  that  it  might  -  be  equitable  to 
require  the  local  authorities  in  Ireland  to  contribute  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  the  difference  between  the  annuity  of 
£4,800,000  we  should  have  to  pay  to  the  landlords  and  the 
annual  charge  for  the  internal  administration  of  Ireland,  of 
which  we  would  be  relieved. 

I  am  satisfied,  however,  on  farther  consideration  of  the 
subject,  that  the  arrangement  does  not  really  involve  any 
large  concession  by  Great  Britain.  At  present  Ireland  pays 
more  in  taxes  than  its  fair  share,  comparing  its  resources 
with  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  figures  are  not  quite 
certain,  but  the  Irish  taxpayer  appears  to  contribute 
£6,700,000  a  year  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  whereas  his 
proper  contribution  ought  not  to  be  more  than  about  half 
that  sum.    If  Ireland  contributed  proportionately,  however, 
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it  would  only  be  entitled  to  have  spent  upon  it,  in  return, 
for  purposes  of  internal  administration,  about  £800,000  a 
year — a  twentieth  part,  that  is,  of  the  total  sum  spent  on 
the  internal  administration  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
instead  of  £4,000,000  which  is  practically  now  spent  in 
Ireland.  The  Imperial  Exchequer  thus  gets  out  of  Ireland, 
in  the  first  place,  about  £3,200,000  more  than  it  ought  to 
get,  and  then  spends  upon  the  internal  administration  of 
Ireland  the  whole  amount.  The  expenditure  does  not 
benefit  Ireland  as  it  ought  to  do,  because  it  is  largely 
waste ;  but  neither  does  Great  Britain  gain.  The  effect  of 
the  proposed  arrangement  would  be  (1)  that  we  should  cease 
to  spend  on  Ireland  the  £4,000,000  we  now  spend,  both  the 
£800,000  to  which  Ireland  would  be  entitled  if  it  only 
contributed  originally  in  proportion  to  its  resources,  and 
the  £3,200,000  additional  that  we  spend,  and  in  so  doing 
return  to  Ireland  an  apparent  equivalent  for  the  excess 
taxation  received  from  Ireland;  and  (2)  that  we  should 
burden  ourselves  in  exchange  with  a  new  annuity  of 
£4,800,000  to  Irish  landlords,,  If  the  latter  annuity  should 
be  reduced  to  £4,000,000,  the  account  would  be  balanced  as 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned ;  but  Ireland  would  gain 
absolutely  nothing.  In  return  for  its  disproportionate  con- 
tributions to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  it  is  entitled  to  about 
£4,000,000  a  year  from  that  exchequer  for  the  purposes  of 
internal  administration.  The  rent-charge  it  is  proposed  to 
give  over  to  the  Irish  local  authorities  is  only  an  equivalent 
for  the  latter  sum. 

Where  both  parties  would  gain  by  the  transaction  would 
be,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  by  the  substitution 
of  an  amicable  for  a  hostile  Ireland,  if  that  should  be  the 
happy  result;  and  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  by  the 
relief  of  the  tenants  from  the  difference  between  the  effective 
rents  they  now  pay  and  the  rent-charge  to  be  constituted. 
In  other  respects  the  arrangement  seems  strictly  equitable, 
or  nearly  so,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  a  large  con- 
cession to  Ireland. 
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If  Ireland  were  to  demand  now  a  strict  account  of  its 
contributions  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  show  that  it  gets  value  for  the  excess  it  con- 
tributes beyond  the  fair  proportion  to  its  resources.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  say  that  the  taxes  are  indiscriminate,  the 
only  exception  being  that  Ireland  is  exempted  from  some  of 
them.  If,  in  point  of  fact,  the  taxes  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  effectively  discriminate  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  so  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  poorer  country 
pay,  in  fact,  more  than  their  share,  the  latter  have  a  clear 
right  to  the  consideration  of  the  fact  in  the  disposal  of  the 
proceeds.  By  the  plan  suggested  Ireland  would  have  a  real 
equivalent  and  no  more. — I  am,  Sir,  &c, 

Economist. 


Ill— THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CASHEL'S  LETTER. 

[From  the  '  Statist '  of  Feb.  6th,  1886.] 

"  ECONOMIST'S  "  PLAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Statist.' 

Sir, — You  are  right  in  assuming  that  I  approve  of  the 
principle,  or  main  features,  of  the  proposal  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Irish  land  question  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  '  Statist  '  over  the  signature  of  "  Economist."  The 
principle,  as  I  take  it,  substantially  is  that  the  interest  of 
existing  landlords  should  be  purchased  out,  and  the  land 
given  to  tenants,  subject  to  a  rent-charge  amounting  to 
considerably  less  than  the  present  judicial  rents.  I  am  not 
financier  enough  to  be  able  to  say  precisely,  or  nearly  so, 
what  sum  would  be  required  to  effect  such  a  purchase,  but  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  rental  of  Ireland, 
even  if  calculated  on  the  basis  of  judicial  rents  already 
settled,  would  not   reach   the  high   figure,  £8,000,000 
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annually,  at  which  your  correspondent  "  Economist "  appears 
to  estimate  it.  Six  millions,  or  seven  at  farthest,  would,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  come  nearer  to  the  mark. 

Moreover,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied — and,  indeed,  have 
good  reason  to  know — that  judicial  rents  generally,  and 
notably  those  that  have  been  fixed  for  the  last  two  years, 
are  entirely  too  high.  It  is,  furthermore,  absolutely  certain 
that  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  will  not  be  recommended 
to  accept  any  scheme  under  which  landlords  would  receive 
anything  like  twenty  years'  purchase  for  their  lands. 

So,  considering  those  points,  and  others  which  might  be 
suggested,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  sum  considerably  less 
than  £160,000,000  would  be  sufficient  to  buy  up  the  interest 
of  Irish  landlords,  and  that,  consequently,  £4,000,000 
annually,  amount  of  local  expenditure  from  Imperial  sources 
in  Ireland,  would  amply  meet  the  interest  of  Consols  required 
for  the  purchase. 

Of  course  the  details  of  such  a  proposal  as  that  set  forth 
by  "  Economist  "  would  require  much  careful  consideration  ; 
but  I,  for  one,  would  very  gladly  accept  any  reasonable  plan 
that  would  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  landlordism  that  has 
so  long  and  so  ruinously  existed  in  Ireland.  At  the  same 
time  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  actual  owners  of  the  soil, 
however  undeserving  as  a  class,  put  out  of  possession  with- 
out receiving  from  some  source  a  fair  equivalent  for  their 
property. 

The  leaders  of  Irish  opinion  do  not  aim  at  confiscation. 
They  ask  only  for  fair  play,  just  as  in  the  matter  of  Home 
Kule  they  simply  claim  for  their  countrymen  the  right  of 
making  their  own  laws  and  managing  their  own  affairs,  and 
do  not  dream  of  separation  from  England,  even  as  a  possible 
result. — I  remain,  &c, 

#  T.  W.  Choke. 

Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

The  Palace,  Thurles,  2§th  January,  1886. 
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IV.—  THE  'STATIST'  LEADERS. 

[From  the  1  Statist'  of  Jan.  Oth,  1886.] 

HOME  KULE:  A  PEOPOSAL. 

The  inevitable  preliminary  discussion  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  Home  Kule  as  a  question  of  immediate  practical  politics 
having  now  been  gone  through,  and  Parliament  being  on 
the  eve  of  meeting,  we  this  morning  present  our  readers 
with  a  scheme  of  Home  Eule  for  which  we  do  not  claim  too 
much  in  saying  that  it  is  at  once  practicable,  cheap,  easy, 
simple  and  effective.  If  our  readers  will  turn  to  the  letter 
of  "  Economist  "  in  another  column  they  will  see  the  scheme 
set  out  lucidly  and  in  detail.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  assumes  that  Ireland  shall  remain  as  much  an  integral 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  one  of  the  States  is  of 
the  American  Union.  Ireland,  that  is,  is  to  be  garrisoned 
by  the  Imperial  forces,  and  Ireland  also  is  to  contribute  to 
the  Imperial  Eevenue.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Irish 
people  are  to  be  allowed  to  manage  absolutely,  without 
interference  from  this  country,  their  own  local  affairs.  Our 
correspondent  estimates  the  annual  rental  value  of  the  land 
of  Ireland  at  about  8  millions,  and  he  proposes  that  the  fee 
simple  of  the  whole  of  this  land  should  be  bought  up  at 
twenty  years'  purchase,  which  would  involve  an  outlay  of 
160  millions  sterling.  The  purchase  money  should  be  given 
in  the  form  of  Consols,  which  would  involve  an  annual 
charge  of  £4,800,000.  He  would  reduce  the  existing  rents 
to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  judicial  rents,  and  convert  the 
new  rent  into  a  permanent  rent-charge.  This  rent-charge  he 
would  hand  over  to  the  new  Local  Government  as  a  means 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  local  administration.  At  present 
the  Imperial  Government  expends  in  Ireland  for  purely 
looal  purposes  about  four  millions  a  year.  This  outlay 
would  cease  henceforward.    The  interest  on  Consols  given 
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for  the  purchase  money,  as  above  stated,  would  be  £4,800,000 ; 
consequently,  the  addition  made  to  the  burdens  of  the 
Imperial  taxpayer  by  buying  out  the  whole  of  the  landlords 
and  handing  over  the  rent  of  Ireland  to  the  new  Local 
Government  would  be  £800,000  a  year.  Our  correspondent 
would  prefer  that  no  difficulty  should  be  made  about  adding 
so  much  to  the  Imperial  expenditure ;  but  if  Parliament 
thinks  otherwise,  he  suggests  that  Ireland  might  be  required 
to  pay  this  £800,000  a  year.  In  that  case  the  whole  of  the 
landlords  would  be  bought  out,  and  a  fund  for  defraying  the 
cost  of  local  government  in  Ireland  would  be  provided  with- 
out adding  a  single  penny  to  the  Imperial  taxation. 

The  plan,  as  we  have  said,  is  so  simple  and  so  easily 
worked  that  it  commends  itself.  The  chief  objection  in  this 
country  to  the  demand  for  Home  Eule  is  that  the  Irish 
people  could  not  be  trusted  to  be  fair  to  the  landlords.  Our 
plan  would  remove  the  objection  at  once.  The  interests  of 
the  landlords  would  be  completely  safeguarded,  and  yet  no 
additional  burden  would  be  thrown  upon  English  or  Scotch 
taxpayers.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  as  we  stated  above,  that 
under  our  plan  Ireland  would  remain  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Empire — quite  as  much  so  as  New  York  is  of  the 
American  Union.  She  would  be  garrisoned  by  Imperial 
troops ;  in  her  harbours  would  be  Imperial  ships  of  war ; 
and  she  would  contribute  her  portion  to  the  Imperial  taxa- 
tion. The  Customs  Duties  would  be  levied  at  her  ports  ; 
the  Income-tax,  the  Post-office,  the  Telegraph  fees,  and  the 
like,  would  all  be  collected  for  Imperial  purposes.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  no  loss  of  Imperial  revenue,  while  there 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  on  account  of 
local  expenditure,  now  defrayed  to  the  amount  of  about  four 
millions.  The  great  risk  of  a  conflict  between  the  Imperial 
authority  and  the  new  Irish  Government  would  thus  at  once 
be  got  rid  of  when  the  landlords  were  out  of  the  way.  But 
that  would  be  only  a  portion  of  the  advantage.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  new  Government  could  not  carry  on  its 
functions  if  it  were  not  provided  with  a  revenue.  Mr. 
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Parnell  perceives  this  quite  clearly,  and  appears  to  demand 
the  right  to  impose  Customs  Duties.  No  doubt  he  hopes 
thereby  to  foster  Irish  industries.  But,  apart  altogether 
from  Protectionist  leanings,  it  is  clear  that  if  an  Irish 
Nationalist  Government  is  to  be  set  up,  it  must  somehow 
provide  itself  with  a  revenue,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
such  revenue  can  be  obtained  except  by  imposing  Customs 
Duties,  or  by  some  such  plan  as  we  suggest.  The  objections 
to  Customs  Duties,  however,  are  insuperable.  Even  if  we 
were  to  get  over  our  Free  Trade  principles,  as  we  have  in 
the  case  of  our  greater  self-governing  Colonies,  English 
people  could  still  never  be  expected  to  agree  that  a  hostile 
tariff  should  be  set  up  against  their  own  goods.  The 
pretext,  however,  for  a  hostile  tariff  would  at  once  be 
removed  if  in  establishing  Home  Eule,  we  also  provided  it 
with  a  sufficient  revenue.  When  we  had  done  this,  when 
we  had  given  it  powers  sufficient  for  its  real  objects,  and  an 
adequate  revenue,  we  could  with  a  clear  conscience  and  with 
firmness  of  purpose  refuse  to  allow  it  to  legislate  against  our 
manufacturers  and  our  workpeople.  The  plan,  then,  would 
not  only  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  landlords,  but  it 
would  maintain  Free  Trade  within  the  British  Islands,  and 
remove  from  the  Irish  people  the  pretext  for  demanding  the 
right  to  levy  Customs  Duties. 

Our  plan  contemplates,  as  an  essential  component  part, 
the  handing  over  of  the  police  to  the  new  Government.  A 
large  part  of  the  present  expenditure  by  the  Imperial 
Government  for  purely  local  purposes  in  Ireland,  consists  of 
the  cost  of  the  police.  Unless  this  cost  were  got  rid  of,  the 
Imperial  Government  clearly  could  not  save  the  four 
millions  a  year  above  spoken  of.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  set  up  a  government  and 
give  it  no  means  of  enforcing  its  authority.  Such  a  govern- 
ment would  be  doomed  to  impotence  from  its  birth,  even  if 
it  were  not  indignantly  refused  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
followers.  Therefore,  to  effect  the  saving  of  Imperial 
money  on  local  Irish  purposes,  and  to  endow  the  Home  Rule 
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Government  with  the  necessary  authority,  it  would  be 
indispensable  that  the  police  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
new  Government.  This  could  be  done  quite  safely  when 
once  the  landlords  were  got  rid  of.  They  are  the  only  class 
whose  interests  are  likely  to  be  invaded  by  a  Nationalist 
Government,  and  they  having  been  bought  up  could  not  be 
touched.  It  may  be  said  that  the  police  are  used  at  present 
for  Imperial  as  well  as  for  local  purposes  ;  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  an  irregular  military  force,  and  are  the  first  to  be  used 
against  insurrectionary  movements.  This  is  quite  true ; 
but  when  once  the  Imperial  Government  withdrew  from  the 
local  administration  of  Ireland  it  would  not  require  a  police 
force  to  obey  its  behests.  If  its  Imperial  authority  were 
defied,  it  would  have  its  garrisons  to  enforce  its  authority  : 
or,  if  necessary,  it  might  maintain  a  small  police  force  of  its 
own  to  collect  revenue.  But  it  would  for  no  purpose 
require  an  irregular  military  force  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Home  Kule  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  reduce  very  largely  the  cost  of  the 
police.  The  police  is  much  larger  than  it  need  be,  because 
of  the  antagonism  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants. 
The  greater  part  of  its  duty  consists  in  protecting  the  lives 
of  the  landlords,  their  agents,  and  dependents,  and  in 
collecting  rents.  Were  the  landlords  all  out  of  the  country, 
and  were  this  forcible  collection  of  rents  at  an  end,  the 
police  force  could  be  reduced  one-half,  or  perhaps  even 
more.  But  the  saving  would  not  end  here.  The  Eoyal 
Irish  Constabulary  being,  as  we  have  said,  an  irregular 
military  force,  employed  to  a  large  extent  to  maintain  the 
Imperial  authority  in  Ireland,  has  to  be  paid  much  higher 
than  it  need  be  by  a  Nationalist  Government.  It  is 
recruited  from  the  peasantry,  and  the  men  have  to  be 
tempted  into  the  service  of  a  Government  which  they  regard 
as  hostile,  and  kept  loyal  to  their  colours  by  pay  entirely 
disproportionate  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  in  the 
country.  With  a  Nationalist  Government  the  rate  of  pay 
could  immediately  be  reduced,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
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the  Inspector-General's  staff,  and  the  County  Inspectors  and 
their  numerous  staff  of  all  kinds,  could  be  largely  reduced. 
Probably  the  expenditure  upon  the  police  in  the  hands  of  a 
Home  Rule  Government  could  be  reduced  to  one-third  of  its 
present  amount.  All  the  revenue  that  would  then  remain 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  public 
works,  educational,  and  other  purposes. 


[From  the 'Statist1  of  Feb.  6th,  1886.] 
THE  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

The  new  Government  is  so  like  Mr.  Gladstone's  last 
Administration  that  it  calls  for  little  criticism.  It  is 
stronger  than  the  last,  because  there  are  fewer  elements  of 
discord,  because  some  new  elements  have  been  introduced, 
and  because  Lord  Kosebery  has  succeeded  Lord  Granville  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  But  its  characteristic  difference  is  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Morley  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Adminis- 
tration. That  implies,  we  hope  and  trust,  that  the  New 
Cabinet  is  about  to  adopt  a  bold  and  truly  Liberal  policy  in 
Ireland.  All  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  secret 
history  of  the  day  are  aware  that  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
are  much  more  strongly  inclined  to  grant  local  self-govern- 
ment to  Ireland  than  the  public  generally  suppose.  They 
are  much  more  in  favour  of  it  than  the  rank  and  file  of 
either  party  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  neglect  to  educate  the 
rank  and  file  of  both  parties  has  hitherto  deterred  the 
leaders  from  announcing  openly  the  policy  which  in  their 
hearts  they  admit  ought  to  be  adopted  in  Ireland.  The 
late  Ministry,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  would  have  granted 
a  large  measure  of  local  self-government  had  the  alliance 
with  Mr.  Parnell  resulted  in  a  Conservative  majority.  Their 
successors,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  concede  at  least  as  much. 
The  reason  why  the  leaders  of  both  parties  are  so  much 
more  advanced  than  their  followers  is  obvious  enough. 
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Ireland  must  be  governed  either  as  a  constitutional  country, 
or  by  the  depriving  it  of  representation  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  If  it  is  to  be  governed  constitutionally,  the 
wish  of  its  people  constitutionally  ascertained  must  be 
attended  to.  Now,  at  the  late  general  election  three  pro- 
vinces returned  Nationalists  and  none  others,  while  Ulster 
itself  returned  a  majority  of  Nationalists  over  Conservatives. 
Five-sixths  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  therefore,  are 
in  favour  of  local  self-government.  And  Nationalism,  it 
will  be  recollected,  is  a  growing  force.  Apart  from  all  other 
considerations,  the  fact  that  the  Parnellite  agitation  has 
already  resulted  in  a  reduction  by  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  in 
Ulster  rents  is  a  very  strong  reason  why  Ulster  should  look 
with  favour  upon  Mr.  Parnell.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  when 
with  such  striking  unanimity,  three  and  a  half  provinces  of 
Ireland  declare  in  favour  of  a  certain  course,  the  declaration 
should  make  a  due  impression  upon  responsible  statesmen. 
If  it  is  to  be  rejected,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  no  alternative 
but  disfranchisement,  and  disfranchisement  would  involve 
the  military  government  of  Ireland.  Now,  what  motive  has 
any  sane  English  statesman  for  disfranchising  Ireland  and 
governing  it  by  the  sword  ? 

The  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  which  we 
publish  in  another  column,  brings  clearly  before  the  minds 
of  our  readers  the  moderation  of  the  demand  preferred  by 
the  Irish  people.  They  ask  for  the  management  of  their 
own  purely  local  affairs ;  they  do  not  dream  of  separation  ; 
they  are  ready  to  leave  the  collection  of  all  Imperial  taxes, 
customs,  revenue,  post-office,  telegraphs,  income-tax,  and 
the  like  to  Imperial  hands,  and  to  leave  likewise  to  the 
Imperial  Army  and  Navy  the  protection  of  Ireland  from 
foreign  aggression,  and  the  garrisoning  of  Irish  strong 
places.  Every  guarantee  that  any  reasonable  man  can 
require  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire 
is  thus  readily  accorded,  and  all  that  is  asked  is,  as  we  have 
said,  the  management  of  their  own  purely  local  affairs. 
What  reason  have  people  in  England  for  refusing  this 
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request  ?    In  real  truth,  people  in  Eugland  ought  to  force 
local  self-government  upon  Ireland  if  the  Irish  were  un- 
willing to  receive  it.    A  people  who  are  not  trained  in  the 
management  of  their  own  local  affairs  cannot  he  competent 
to  share  in  the  government  of  a  great  Empire ;  and  further- 
more, if  Ireland  is  ever  to  be  a  source  of  strength  instead  of 
a  source  of  weakness,  we  ought  all  to  desire  that  local  affairs 
in  Ireland  should  be  managed  by  those  who  are  most 
concerned  in  their  good  management.    If  English  officials 
were  twenty  times  as  capable  as  they  are,  they  could  not 
possibly  understand  the  wants  and  wishes  of  every  locality 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  even  the  most  stupid  and  ignorant  of 
the  residents  in  those  districts.    And  as  for  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  it  is  beyond  possibility  that  it  should  give  the 
time  to  understand  Irish  local  wants.    Parliament  is  con- 
cerned with  questions  of  such  vast  magnitude  and  of  such 
interest  to  an  Empire  that  extends  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  that  it  has  not  time  to  discharge  properly  its  Imperial 
duties.    In   the  nature  of  things,  therefore,  it  cannot 
properly  legislate  for  the  local  wants  of  a  poor  and  backward 
country  like  Ireland.    It  would  be  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  an  important  gain  to  this  country  if  there  were  a  good 
local  government  in  Ireland.    The  difficulty  of  managing 
Irish  affairs  from  London  is  immensely  increased  by  the 
poverty  of  Ireland,  as  we  observe  elsewhere,  and  by  the  fact 
that  Irish  industry  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  In 
England  and  Scotland  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  industries. 
Business  is  carried  on  upon  a  scale  of  magnitude  not 
witnessed  elsewhere,  and  the  interests  involved  are  complex 
and  intricate.    In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  agricultural 
interest  is  almost  the  only  one  of  any  importance.  English- 
men and  Scotchmen,  used  to  a  highly  developed,  extremely 
rich,  and  complex  economic  system,  find  it  impossible  to 
realise  a  state  of  society  so  much  behind  their  own,  and  so 
much  more  simple ;  they  consequently  make  mistakes,  which 
are  disastrous  to  the  Irish  people,  and  tend  to  keep  Ireland 
far  more  backward  than  she  ought  to  be.    AVith  the  best 
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will  in  the  world  to  promote  Irish  interests,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  has  been  legislating  for  Ireland  for  eighty-six 
years,  with  the  result  that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  as 
small  now  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Union ;  that  the 
country  has  been  desolated  by  a  famine,  to  find  the  like  of 
which  in  Europe  we  must  go  back  to  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
that  discontent  and  disaffection  are  as  intense  as  ever  they 
were.  In  all  this  we  have  undeniable  evidence  of  utter 
failure  upon  our  part,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  we  hand 
over  a  task  for  which  we  are  unfitted  to  those  immediately 
concerned,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties. 

It  being  clear,  then,  that  it  is  quite  as  much  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain  as  it  is  the  interest  of  Ireland  to  see  a 
good  system  of  local  self-government  established  in  Ireland, 
and  this  being  fully  realised  by  the  new  Administration,  the 
question  arises  whether  the  establishment  of  local  self- 
government  should  precede  or  succeed  the  settlement  of  the 
land  problem.  In  the  plan  we  have  put  forward  for  settling 
the  Irish  difficulty,  the  solution  of  the  land  question  plays 
a  prominent  part,  and  there  would  be  undoubtedly  much 
advantage  if  the  two  questions  could  be  treated  together. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  that  two  questions  of  such 
great  difficulty  could  be  treated  together  by  Parliament.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time  of  Parliament  is  very 
limited ;  that  there  is  much  business  which  must  be  got 
through  somehow  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  that,  how- 
ever urgent  the  Irish  difficulty  may  be,  there  is  routine 
business,  nevertheless,  that  cannot  be  neglected.  It  seems 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  precedence  must  be  given  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  Irish  Question 
resolves  itself;  and  upon  the  whole  it  would  seem  preferable 
that  the  land  war  should  first  be  brought  to  an  end.  Until 
the  land  question  is  settled  we  fail  to  see  how  a  revenue  for 
the  Irish  Government  can  be  provided.  If  once  our  plan 
for  settling  the  land  question  were  adopted,  there  would  be 
sufficient  income  available ;  but  if  the  settlement  of  the 
land  question  is  postponed  until  local  government  is  esta- 
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Wished,  the  local  government  must  wait  for  a  revenue,  or 
must  be  provided  with  one  out  of  Imperial  funds.  Of 
course,  no  Government  can  be  carried  on  without  a  revenue, 
and  equally  of  course  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  object 
to  supplying  a  Government  in  Ireland,  over  whose  ex- 
penditure it  exercised  no  immediate  control,  with  large 
sums  of  money.  Were  it,  therefore,  only  on  the  financial 
ground  alone,  it  would  seem  the  better  to  settle  the  land 
question  first,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  establishment  of 
local  self-government.  No  doubt  it  will  be  felt  by  many 
Nationalists  that  this  would  be  to  place  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage. They  have  the  landlords  now  at  their  mercy, 
and  the  very  urgent  need  in  which  the  landlords  stand  of 
some  method  of  escape  from  their  difficulties  is  a  strong 
argument  for  a  settlement  of  the  whole  Irish  question. 
But  the  difficulties  with  the  landlords,  after  all,  are  only 
a  small  part  of  the  considerations  which  impel  English 
statesmen  to  look  with  favour  upon  the  establishment  of 
local  self-government  in  Ireland ;  and  even  if  the  influence 
of  the  landlords  were  to  be  used  against  Mr.  Parnell  instead 
of  in  his  favour,  there  would  still  be  the  insuperable  fact 
that  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  people  have  declared,  in  the 
method  provided  by  the  Constitution,  that  they  insist  upon 
a  measure  of  local  self-government,  and  they  have  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  contingent  of  eighty-six  men  deter- 
mined to  enforce  their  demand.  This  being  so,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  local  self-government  can  be  long  refused. 
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